Chapter Thirteen
I BECOME  AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPERMAN
THE   NEXT   DAY   THE   GOVERNMENT   MANAGED   TO   RESTORE
order to a very great extent. It is characteristic that a single
decree, promulgated by poster, was enough to reinstate the
difference of rank between men and officers in the actually
disbanded army. A brief statement prohibiting the molesta-
tion of officers did its work; in the struggle with licence, the
instinct of obedience had a thousand years' start, and won.
The excesses waned but the waves of enthusiasm over the
fait accompli of Hungarian national independence rode high.
On November ist many thousands gathered in the great
square in front of the Parliament buildings. A band played
the Hungarian national anthem, which the huge assembly
sang with bared heads. Officers and men, the former again
in possession of their insignia of rank, cut from their caps
the rosette with the initial 'K', the token of the sovereignty
of Emperor Karl, then an oath was read out, a vow of
loyalty to the new Hungarian Republic, which we repeated
with our right hands raised.
It was our third oath of allegiance in the space of four
years. In 1914, the first had risen from millions of lips:
'I swear by Almighty God a solemn oath to be loyal to
my supreme War-Lord, Francis Joseph I, Emperor of
Austria, Apostolic King of Hungary . . . to do my duty
in all engagements and enterprises on water, on land and
in the air ... and to live and die as becomes a brave
soldier. So help me God!'
Two years later, the section of our mortar-battery con-
sisting of Austrians and Hungarians was drawn up at the
entrance to Smyrna, where we had been attached to the
5th Ottoman army. The Pages, crowned by the ruins of
the citadel built by the Genoese, a dominating feature of the
town, looked down on us: its slopes had re-echoed to many
an oath, true and false, since that day, much more than
three thousand years before, when the first Ionian Greeks
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